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CHINA AND JAPAN IN KOREA. 

BY THE HOK. AUGUSTINE HEARD, LATE UNITED STATES MINISTER 
TO KOREA ; DURHAM WHITE STEVENS, COUNSELOR OF 
THE JAPANESE LEGATION AT -WASHINGTON; 
AND HOWARD MARTIN, EX-SECRETARY 
OE THE UNITED STATES LEGA- 
TION AT PEKIN. 



MB. HEAED : 

Opinion in this country runs so strongly in favor of Japan, 
and against China, and upon what I conceive to be such in- 
sufficieat grounds, that, believing it to be the duty of every one 
who can to contribute to the general enlightenment, I venture 
to add my mite. 

It seems to be thought sufficient that Japan has resolutely 
entered on the path of western civilization, while China holds back, 
for one to argue that the chief aim of Japan, in case of success, 
will be to help Korea to the enjoyment of the same privileges, for- 
getting that the first object of a conqueror is to get as much as 
possible himself out of the conquest. As an illustration, which 
will be acceptable in the United States, though I might not use 
it elsewhere, even England, the country, par excellence, of con- 
quest and civilization, is believed to think first for herself, in 
matters, for instance, relating to India and Egypt. 

Japan has unquestionably the predominant commercial in- 
terest in Korea, and her views regarding the development of the 
trade are worthy of serious consideration ; but the manner in 
which she advances her views — whether by persuasion or cannon 
ball — is a fair subject for criticism. The number of her subjects 
in the open ports on the 31st December, 1892, was 9,132, and of 
Chinese 1,604. 

Korea is a poor agricultural country — ^though rich in possi- 
bilities — entirely destitute of roads, and her progress under the 
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circumstances, and considering the short time which has elapsed 
since she was opened to the influence of foreign ideas, has not 
been wholly contemptible. In 1884, the first year of which we 
haye trustworthy statistics, she imported goods from abroad to 
the value of $999,720, and exported goods to the value of $737,- 
635 which included 1313,022 gold. In 1893 she imported 
$4,598,485, and exported $3,296,490, of which $852,751 was 
gold, making the total value of the trade in 1892 $7,894,975. 
In 1891 the total value was $9,311,890, which was the largest ever 
reached in one year. Of these amounts fully half of the imports 
and more than nine-teuths of the exports should be credited to 
Japan. The total declared and undeclared export of gold is sup- 
posed to be not far from $3,000,000 .annually, of which a con- 
siderable portion goes to Japan; but as most of it is undeclared, 
it is impossible to follow it. When Japan was opened to foreign- 
ers she was supposed, from her large supplies of gold and its 
small value as compared with silver — about 3 to 1 — to possess 
very rich mines. The truth was in time ascertained to be, how- 
ever, that she had few gold mines, not very productive, and 
that much of her gold came from Korea. 

Japan has also almost a monopoly of transportation. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japanese Steamship Company) runs 
steamers between Kobe and Tientsin or Newchwang, touching at 
Nagasaki, Pusan, Chemulpo, and Chefoo, every fortnight 
throughout the year, and during the summer other steamers ply 
between Chemulpo, Pusan, and Kobe every few days. A Chinese 
steamer makes the voyage from Shanghai to Chemulpo, via Che- 
foo, every three weeks. These afEord the only steam com- 
munication, but a large number of schooners and junks is 
employed in the carrying trade. 

Another source of revenue to her, which is not included in 
the above figures, is in the fisheries on the southern coast. Mr. 
Hunt, the Commissioner of Customs at Pusan, estimated the 
value of the yearly catch in that neighborhood at about a million 
and a half dollars; but owing to the light charges and insufficient 
penalties of the Convention, Korea gets almost nothing from it. 
Any alteration in the fisheries would, I fear, hardly be to the 
pecuniary advantage of Japan. Her present attitude towards 
Korea irresistibly reminds one of the wolf and the lamb in the 
lablf , ^' You are disturbing my water," says tb§ wolf, standing 
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up stream, and proceeds to devour the innocent. " Yon are in- 
terfering with my trade," says Japan, " I must put down these 
rebellions," and takes Korea by the throat. 

What are these troubles which Japan feels called upon to sup- 
press ? There have been at times in every province risings of the 
people against extortionate officials, but there has been no polit- 
ical outbreak for many years, unless the late movement of the 
Tong Hak, or men of the Eastern Eeligion, may be so considered. 
This began to assume a serious aspect in the spring of 3 893. Early 
in March of that year, a body of men numbering about thirty, 
coming from one of the southern provinces, knelt down before the 
palace gates in Seoul, and asked leave to present a petition to the 
king. The scroll, lying on a small red table before them, bore 
the inscription : 

" The petition of subjects of diflferent Provinces, scholars, of whom the 
chief is Pak Siung Ho, humbly submits : 

" The religion of the late Ch'e Chay Wo was condemned as heresy and 
sorcery, though in reality its teachings were to respect Heaven, to purify 
the heart, to protect the nation, and to tranquillize the people. Now this is 
a grievance to be redressed." 

And its requests were said to be: 

First, The rehabilitation of their founder, who had been put 
to death in 1864 under circumstances of ignominy. 

Second, Permission to practise their religion. 

It was asserted that the petition also sought the expulsion of 
foreigners, but this was strenuously denied. The tenets of their 
faith, so far as they could be ascertained, did not appear to for- 
eigners particularly objectionable, but after two or three days the 
King refused to receive the petition, and ordered the petitioners 
and all connected with them to depart. He further admonished 
them to abandon their false doctrines, and return to the true 
faith (of Confucius), or he would be compelled to raise them 
nearer heaven (in other words, take ofE their heads). 

It was believed that great numbers of the Tong Hak — many 
thousands — had taken advantage of the examinations being held 
at this season in honor of the Crown Prince's birthday, to intro- 
duce themselves into the city, and rumors that some thirty thou- 
sand of them had collected at Po Eun, in the south, to march on 
Seoul, becoming current, a good deal of uneasiness was felt 
among the Koreans. People thought that the Tong Hak must 
have suddenly become very strong, or have strong political ba<!k- 
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ing, to dare to risk themselyes openly in Seoul. Heretofore they 
had been seized nnd killed without ceremony, but now they 
seemed to defy thj authorities. What did it mean ? There was 
evident discomposure in high places, and men whispered that 
the Tai Wan Kun was at their back. 

The Tai Wan Kun is the father of the King, a man of strong 
character, uniTersally respected, and regarded as a typical, patri- 
otic Korean. As strongly opposed to the Queen and her family, 
the Mins, who have the chief places of power and profit in the 
kingdom, and who are universally hated, he is always looked upon 
as a possible leader of revolution, and the recollection of an at- 
tempt which was made upon his life the year before,* at- 
tributed to the Queen's party, was thought to be influencing him 
now. 

Foreigners did not, as a rule, believe that there was serious 
cause for alarm. True, offensive placards had been affixed to the 
houses of two American missionaries, but this was thought to be 
the work of discharged servants. Even the most alarming ru- 
mors represented the insurgents as practically unarmed, and they 
appeared to be a motley mob, which could be easily dispersed by 
a few disciplined, determined men. A violent manifesto of the 
Tong Hak was received in Seoul, said to have been forwarded by 
the Governor of Chulla Do, in which foreigners and Japanese 
were vehemently attacked, and ordered to leave the country; but 
men sent into the southern provinces to the places where there 
were said to be large masses of malcontents came back, reporting 
that they had found no such bodies, but that everywhere they 
had heard t^iles of the dreadful things which were being done in 
Seoul. These men, however, might have been deceived, or might 
wish to deceive ; but Roman Catholic priests, coming from the 
same districts to the capital, told the same story. Everything 
was quiet there, but everything in disorder, they were told, in 
Seoul. There was strong indication of a manufactured excite- 
ment. 

The Japanese, alone of foreigners, seemed to take the matter 
au serieux. On April 13 the consul issued a private circular to 
his countrymen, warning them that there was danger of attack, 
from which the Korean authorities would probably be unable to 

** I am aware that It Is denied that anjr such attempt was made, and that mucit 
ridicule ia thrown on the story. I have reason, however, to believe |( ^ be true, 
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defend them ; that they must prepare to send their women and 
children to Chemulpo at a moment's notice. Young, able-bodied 
men were directed to report at his office for instructions. 

At this time there was a good deal of tension between the 
Japanese Minister, Mr. Oishi, and the Korean Foreign Office, 
owing to a claim for indemnity for damage sustained by Japanese 
merchants in consequence of a prohibition of the export of beans 
at Wonsan, which was pushed with more energy than courtesy. 
It was a common remark in Seoul that Mr. Oishi would be 
delighted to have a pretext to interfere by force in Korea, and it 
is not impossible that a reflection of this nature induced the Chi- 
nese Minister, Yuan Tsze Kwan, to recall two heavy cruisers, 
which had touched at Chemulpo on their way to China and had 
been allowed to depart. 

Mr. Oishi was known to have visited the Tai Wan Kun. His 
speeches and writings regarding Korea before leaving Japan, and 
his radical course in politics, had caused great alarm at the Palace 
when his appointment as minister was made known, and it was 
feared that he came as the precursor of Kim Ok Kiun. This 
famous rebel was reported to be at Nagasaki, waiting for the ball to 
open. If Japan desired nothing but peace and pleasantness in 
Korea, as she asserts now, she could not have made a more unfor- 
tunate appointment. It was a direct intimation to the Government 
that an "energetic" policy was to be inaugurated, and Mr. Oishi 
immediately proceeded to demonstrate the validity of the fears his 
name had provoked. Up to this time Japan had been repre- 
sented by gentlemen, whose courtesy and character had gained 
for them the liking and esteem of all who came in contact 
with them, Koreans and foreigners. But now a chill was in the 
air. It was felt that Japan had changed her policy towards 
Korea. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is not perhaps strange 
that the opinion was held by more than one person in Seoul that 
the whole Tong Hak movement was engineered in the Japanese 
Legation. I did not myself think so at the time. I believed that 
the Tong Hak were playing the Japanese game, though they did 
not know it; but by the light of more recent events, it is per- 
mitted to doubt whether, if it were not originated, it were not 
fostered and fomented there. " Cuiprodest scelm, i9 fecit," is 
as true to-day, as in the days of old Rome. 
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In this connection, a telegram receiyed to-day, while I am 
writing, is interesting. It states that: 

" The King of Korea has appointed his father, the Tal Wan Kun, to 
have the control of his public affairs, and to direct the reforms, etc. The 
Japanese minister' was summoned to the palace several days ago and in- 
formed that reforms had been inaugurated, with reference with which he 
would be consulted from time to time," 

This intelligence comes from Japan, and, if it is not true, it 
indicates what is there considered as probable or desirable. 

After two or three months the excitement died away, the 
various assemblages dispersed, and all was quiet. This year we 
have had a revival of the Tong Hak movement, stronger, of 
course, as it was not put down originally by force and the profuse 
shedding of blood ; and it is this which has been the occasion, if 
not the cause, of the recent action of China and Japan. In her 
trouble Korea turned to China for help, as her best friend, and 
China came, never neglectful of an opportunity for posing as the 
beneficent suzerain, 

I may here say a few words on the vexed question of vassal- 
age. The relations between China and what she formerly called 
her Tributary States — Annam, Tonquin, Siam, Burmah, Korea, 
etc. — ^and what she now calls her Vassal States, were and are curi- 
ous and peculiar. The duties and responsibilities which were 
recognized in mediaeval Europe between vassal and sovereign — of 
service on one side and protection on the other — were here 
unknown. The inferior power invariably took the initiative and 
rendered homage, if so disposed, and the superior received it with 
dignity and condescension. The act was purely voluntary, and 
might be omitted through long intervals without in any way dis- 
disturbing peaceful relations, " It is the respectful homage of 
an inferior to a superior, and not that of a fief to a sovereign. 
It is the sincere regard of a disciple to a teacher," * 

China was looked upon by these satellites as the Central Sun, 
the Fountain of light and heat. Her power was undoubtedly su- 
perior^to that of any one of them, and they sometimes appealed 
to her for protection. Her books were their classics, and she fre- 
quently invested their rulers with the insignia of royalty. Even 
in Japan, every gentleman was expected to know the Chinese 

• Dr. a Welle Williuns, in the Jomnud vf the N. C. Branch of the Asiatic So ■ 
eiety, 1866. 

VOL. CLIX, — NO. 454. 20 
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literature. Her position was not unlike that of the Pope, with 
his reverent circle of Catholic states. 

Korea differed from the other tributary states in that in 1637, 
after her conquest by China, she made a treaty in which she 
promised to send annual tribute. 

The introduction of Europeans into Eastern life in modern 
times changed China's point of view. Siam had fallen away 
almost without a murmur, but when Annam and Tonquin yielded 
to the dominion of the French, she protested, though long before 
their allegiance had been practically terminated. As we all know 
when Prance and the United States wished to call China to ac- 
count for offences committed by Korea, she denied all responsi- 
bility. She aided in making our treaty in 1882 ; indeed without 
her active assistance it never could have been made. No doubt 
she thought Korea would be safer from foreign attack if she were 
received into the family of nations, though she had many mis- 
givings, as was proved by her attempt at the last moment to have 
herself recognized in the treaty as sovereign. This attempt hav- 
ing failed, the king wrote his famous letter to the President (and 
afterwards to the heads of other states, as new treaties were 
formed) in which he stated that he was tributary to China, though 
independent in the management of his internal and external af- 
fairs. President Arthur replied substantially that he was pleased 
to hear this, as the United States could only make treaties with 
independent powers. This fixed our status. Whatever may have 
been, or may be, our opinion with regard to the relations formerly 
existing between China and Korea, it has for us now no practical 
significance, but no sooner had the treaties been signed, and the 
step taken become, so to speak, irrevocable, than China saw the 
mistake she had made ; she had no intention of giving up her 
sovereignty, and she has been trying ever since to get it back. 
Favored by the supineness or indifference of the treaty powers, 
little by little she has made considerable progress in this direction, 
and her influence in Korea is now more actively powerful than 
ever before. In this of course she has had the support of England. 
Before the treaties she only interfered when asked to do so ; now 
she is always present. 

Apart from any question of vassalage, however, there is un- 
questionably a strong feeling of respect and affection entertained 
by Koreans for China, growing out of the kindly treatment which 
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has been the characteristic of Chinese intercourse with them, as 
a rule, though there have been marked exceptions. 

It is far otherwise with Japan. She is hated by every Korean 
from the Northern Boundary to the Southern Sea. This hatred 
is a legacy from the Great Invasion three centuries ago, which 
left the country desolate, and from which she has never recovered; 
and it has been revived and intensified by the policy which has 
been lately pursued. The common people treat the Koreans with 
rudeness, and the questions between the two governments — such 
as the Quelpaerfc fisheries, and especially the Bean indemnity — 
have been discussed with acrimony, and have left great rankling 
and bitterness behind. In fact, the course of Japan in Korea, 
since the coming of Mr. Oishi, is only explicable on the theory that 
it is intended to conquer and reduce the people to subjection. 

Korea needs radical reforms of all kinds. The King is en- 
lightened, but unfortunately his early efEorts at improvement 
were ill advised, and resalted in failure ; while his nobles are cor- 
rupt, stationary, or retrograde, and impede all progress. Her poli- 
tical future is a most interesting problem, but discussion of it 
would lead us too far. I will only say here that I consider her 
independence as a first condition of progress and of safety from 
interested attack. This, too, was the opinion of such men as 
H. E. Mr. von Brandt and Sir Henry Parkes, as proved by the 
following extracts : 

" I hope Korea may not pass into their (Bussian) hands some fine day. 
The opening of Hakodate saved Yesso, and, if the Koreans were not such 
fools, they would see that the opening of their country would be their sal- 
vation also." — Sir Harry Parkes to Sir Brooke Robertson, Sept. 15, 1874. 

"The great fear of the Chinese, however, is that the same thing which 
has happened with regard to the Loochoo Islands may repeat itself with 
regard tolCorea, and they are certainly not very far from the truth In sup- 
posing that relations between Japan and Korea must end sooner or later in 
an armed conflict. I have told them twenty times that the best means of 
preventing an attempt by Japan to seize Korea would be to throw that 
country open to foreign intercourse."— H. B. Mr. von Brandt to Sir Harry 
Parkes, July 3, 1879. 

My only object in this paper, which I have written with reluc- 
tance, was to put my countrymen on their guard against undue par- 
tiality for the party which I cannot but look on as the aggressor. 
This partiality is natural. The Japanese are a wonderfully progres- 
sive, high-spirited, brave, ingenious,enterprising,courteous people, 
artistic to their finger tips and most attractive. Favorites as they 
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are, when they assert that they are animated by the most peaceful 
intentions, the impulse is to believe them. But all gentleness 
seems to go out of their nature when Korea is concerned. There 
were no horrors from which they shrunk in their last inrasion, 
and the cry " On to Korea!" will always raise the Jingo Party in 
Japan. It is this party which is now gaining the ascendancy, and 
to which the Government seems to have finally yielded. 

And now, to sum up, what conclusions do we arrive at ? 

First and foremost, that Japan, while protesting that she de- 
sires peace, has prepared war. She has not studied late European 
history without learning the enormous advantage of putting your 
adversary apparently in the wrong. So far as we know now, she 
has adroitly forced China to take the first ostensible step towards 
war, and so alienate general sympathy. It was as certain as any- 
thing earthly could be that Korea, if in trouble, would turn to 
China for help ; that China must send troops, in despite of the 
treaty, and the result was inevitable. For her motives we have 
not far to seek. She is ambitious, and China is her hereditary 
enemy. And, just now, she is distracted by internal dissension, 
and hopes that war abroad will give her peace at home. 

China is anti-progressive, not to say retroactive. She will 
delay or crush development ; but if Korea falls into the hands of 
Japan, God help her ! The historian wrote of her last descent 
upon the peninsula : " Thus ended one of the most needless, 
unprovoked, cruel, and desolating wars that ever cursed Korea, 
and from which it has taken her centuries to recover." * 

We must not forget, however, that this occurred three hun- 
dred years ago, and that wars are not made with rose-water. On 
that occasion, as now, Japan was ostensibly striking at China 
through Korea. Let us hope that no such word& shall need be 
spoken again, and that out of the shock of battle a new Korea 
may rise, independent, neutralized, if not protected, by agree- 
ment of the Great Powers. She cannot stand alone. 

Augustine Heabd. 



MB. STEVENS : 

Wae between Japan and China has appeared probable on 
several occasions during the past twenty years. To many of those 
who best understand the situation in eastern Asia it has seemed 

* And the ear monument of Kioto, under vrhich lie the ears of over 200,000 
Koreans, sent home as a trophy, still stands fts a witness, 
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inevitable. The forces at work in the two leading empires of the 
East are so different in their origin and so diverse in their opera- 
tion that careful observers have seen, in the friction which has 
marked their contact for years past, the sure harbinger of eventual 
collision. " A house cannot stand half slave and half free ;" two 
civilizations which once had much in common, but which are now 
totally dissimilar, could not long abide side by side without a 
struggle for supremacy. 

Now that war is an actual fact, and while the passions which 
it arouses are at their height, even onlookers who have no direct 
interest in the strife may unconsciously become partisans, and it 
may be no easy matter to evoke a calm and impartial judgment. 
Nevertheless the writer ventures to present a few considerations 
which to his mind prove conclusively that Japan is not respon- 
sible for the outbreak of hostilities. This he must do at the risk 
of being considered a prejudiced witness on account of his con- 
nection with the Japanese Government. Although he has no 
hesitation in frankly acknowledging that, next to his own coun- 
try, Japan must always hold the highest place in his affection and 
respect, since the question is one of fact and not of sentiment he 
is contented to meet this accusation with the facts which he is 
able to present. In doing so, however, it is only proper to add 
that what he has written is on his own responsibility entirely, and 
partakes in no sense of an oflBcial character. 

The relations of Japan and of China to Korea date back to 
very early times. Both have conquered her, and she has succes- 
sively recognized each as a suzerain power. It would be idle, 
however, to attempt to define these claims to suzerainty, whether 
arising from conquest or from mutual arrangement. They were 
of a peculiar character and possess no practical significance under 
the rules by which states now govern their relations to each other. 

Japan's claim lapsed long ago. China has virtually abandoned 
hers on several occasions. To the United States and to Prance, 
respectively, when they demanded reparation for injuries sus- 
tained by their citizens in Korea, China expressly disavowed any 
responsibility for the actions of that country, and looked on with- 
out protest while each of those powers in succession sent military 
expeditions against Korea. 

China made no objection when in 1876 Japan concluded a 
treaty with Korea, which in distinct terms asserts the inde- 
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pendence of the Korean kingdom. Nor did she interfere when 
several years later first the TJnited States, and then other West- 
em powers in rapid succession, entered into such treaties with 
Korea as could only hare been concluded with an autonomous 
state. And, finally, in 1885 China agreed to the Tientsin Conven- 
tion with Japan, than which there could not have been a more 
complete surrender of whatever alleged suzerain privileges she 
might up to that time have still claimed the right to exercise. 

To these examples, and to others that might be cited, the 
only answer ever made is that China has long maintained "rela- 
tions of benevolence " toward neighboring weaker states, which 
cannot be precisely explained by the definitions of international 
law, but which nevertheless give her the right to assume a certain 
supervision over the affairs of those countries. Whatever may 
have been true of the past, when the West had not come into close 
contact with the East, and when China claimed suzerain rights 
over all the world within the limits of her geographical knowl- 
edge, such a pretension to-day is a manifest absurdity. It is 
more ; it is an offence against the law of nations when, as in the 
present case, the claim is at times openly disavowed, and then 
surreptitiously utilized to the injury of innocent nations to which 
the alleged subordinate or tributary country is bound by covenants 
and obligations assumed as an independent state. 

Yet it is precisely such an exercise by China of her shadowy 
claim to suzerainty over Korea that has led to war with Japan. 
They are not battling for the possession of Korea ; Japan has dis- 
tinctly disavowed such an ambition. They are fighting because 
China persists in playing a r61e in Korean affairs which menaces 
not Japanese interests alone, but the interests of every nation that 
has relations with Korea, and the success of which means the per- 
petuation of all those abuses which have reduced the Hermit 
Kingdom to its present level ; the destruction of the germs of en- 
terprise and progress ; perhaps the final extinction of Korea as an 
independent state. These are strong expressions, but the writer 
believes that a review of the relations of the three countries for 
the past twenty years will confirm their accuracy. 

Prior to 1876 the intercourse between Japan and Korea had 
lost much of its ancient importance. Japan had had her own 
troubles to contend with, and during the stormy era which pre- 
ceded the Restoration, and for years after the culmination of tb»t 
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great movement, domestic affairs absorbed the attention of her 
government and people. But with the progress which came as a 
natural sequence of the new order of things — above all, with the 
growth of an united national spirit, which was, perhaps, its most 
notable result — the importance of promoting the welfare and 
safety of the empire by defining and strengthening its relations 
with neighboring states, especially with Korea, became apparent. 

Korea is a natural bulwark to Japan. Its state of complete 
isolation at that time invited aggression and possible conquest. 
The French and American expeditions only a few years before 
had shown that China was either unwilling or unable to defend 
the integrity of the peninsular kingdom. Other nations might 
not have been so lenient as Prance and the United States had 
been, and the occupation of Korea by a strong foreign power, or 
a partition of the country between several such powers, con- 
stituted a grave menace to Japan. Other so-called tributary 
states of China had been thus absorbed; and there could not have 
been a stronger augury of a similar fate for Korea than China's 
own actions had furnished. 

In 1875 an attack by a Korean fort upon a Japanese man-of- 
war making soundings off the coast emphasized the necessity for 
some definite treaty arrangement between the two countries. A 
mission was sent to Korea, and on the 36th of February, 1876, a 
treaty of peace and friendship was concluded. 

Article I. strikes the keynote of the whole instrument. It 
reads as follows: 

" Chosen being an independent State, enjoys the same sovereign right* 
as does Japan. 

"In order to prove the sincerity of the friendship existing between the 
nations their intercourse shall henceforward be carried on in terms of 
equality and coartesy, each avoiding the giving of offence by arrogance or 
manifestations of suspicion. 

"In the first instance all rules and precedents that are apt to obstruct 
friendly intercourse shall be totally abrogated, and, in their stead, rules 
liberal and in general usage, fit to secure firm and perpetual peace, shall be 
established." 

Japan might have taken advantage of the unprovoked attack 
upon one of her public vessels to obtain a dominant position in 
Korea. Instead, she made a treaty containing no stipulation 
which can be construed as trespass upon Korean rights, or as 
an affront to the ajwowr^ropre of the Korean people. This is 
certainly strong proof of the sincerity of her desire for th^ inde- 
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pendence of Korea. Confirmation may be found, if needed, in 
the cordiality with which she subsequently welcomed the estab- 
lishment of similar relations between Korea and some of the 
Western powers. 

The Treaty of 1876 was followed by a wonderful growth in 
the trade between the two countries, until to-day Japan holds 
the leading commercial position in Korea. But the harmony of 
their intercourse has been more than once rudely shaken by the 
recurrence of those internal disturbances which are unhappily so 
common in the peninsular kingdom. On two occasions the 
Japanese Legation at Seoul was burned, the Minister obliged to 
fly, and unoffending Japanese were slaughtered in the streets of 
the capital. On neither occasion did Japan exact reparation 
incommensurate with the injury. She recognized the impotency 
of a weak government, and confined her demands to apology, and 
indemnity to the Japanese who had suffered by the outbreak of mob 
violence. Logical reason for this leniency can be found in the 
conditions which prevail in Korea. That country is cursed by a 
system of public administration for which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel. Corruption extends throughout every branch of the 
public service. Offices are bought and sold, and the revenues are 
farmed out to the highest bidder. Officials swarm over the land, 
and the people are ground down by their exactions. A few power- 
ful families divide the spoils, and at times plunge the kingdom 
into disorder by their factional quarrels. At other times the 
peasantry revolt and attempt to throw off their burdens. The 
present sovereign, however well meaning he may be, is powerless 
to carry out his good intentions. The fault is in the system ; 
the system is borrowed from China, and China seems determined 
to perpetuate it at all hazards. In all of Korea's domestic dissen- 
sions the hand of China can be traced. Her influence is secret, 
but none the less potent. She shirks responsibility to other 
nations, but hesitates at no means — cajolery, bribery, menace — 
to dominate Korea. Whatever object her policy may have, its 
plain result has been to paralyze progress, and to leave the country 
weak and defencelesss, a ready victim for foreign aggression. 

The events of December, 1884, gave the Japanese Government 
an opportunity to define the relations of Japan and China to 
Korea. During the disorder which prevailed in Seoul at that 
time the Chinese troops had attacked the Japanese and had been 
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repulsed. In settling the questions a,t issue with Korea, the Jap- 
anese Plenipotentiarj'^ insisted upon dealing directly with the 
Korean Government, and would not admit the right of China to 
interfere in any way. The question of the collision between the 
Japanese and Chinese troops was, he argued, a matter to be set- 
tled directly between China and Japan. The Chinese Govern- 
ment acquiesced in this view, and the result was the convention 
between Japan and China concluded at Tientsin on the 18th of 
April, 1885. By the terms of that convention the signatories bound 
themselves to remove their troops from Korea within four months. 
They furthermore agreed that they would persuade the King of 
Korea to employ military instructors (neither Chinese nor Japan- 
ese) to drill troops for the purpose of protecting the peace and 
tranquillity of his kingdom ; and they also stipulated that neither 
power should send troops to Korea when serious internal disturb- 
ances occurred there, without giving timely notice to the other ; 
and that the troops so sent should be withdrawn when the dis- 
turbances were at an end. 

If Japan hoped that by this agreement she had placed Korea on 
the high road to reform, subsequent events have proved that hope 
to be futile. It is true that desultory attempts have been made 
to carry out the improvements contemplated by the Convention, 
but the same agencies which made Korea what she is have oper- 
ated to neutralize their good effect. Matters have gone from bad 
to worse. Not Japanese alone, but every foreigner who has had 
dealings in Korea has found himself confronted by the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments so prolific in an impoverished country 
abandoned to misrule and corruption. The dry-rot of Chinese 
conservatism has pervaded everything. China herself, with her 
wonderful vitality and her abundant resources, has survived the 
same ordeal. To Korea it has been a living death. 

For Japan the questions to which this state of things gives 
rise are of far more vital importance than for others. She has 
been obliged to relinquish the hope that Korea could under 
present conditions maintain the independence so essential to 
Japanese welfare, and yet the necessity of Korean independence 
to her own safety has become more and more apparent with the 
progress of events in the East. 

The agrarian revolt which occurred in the spring of this year 
furnished the last object-lesson, if that were required, of the 
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pressing need of drastic reform in the affairs of the Korean king- 
dom. That revolt was due to the usual cause, the arbitrary and 
oppressive exactions of Korean officials. In itself it was hardly 
more important than the many similar uprisings against tyranny 
and oppression of which Korea has been the arena. As an index 
of causes which, if not corrected, must always operate to keep 
Korea at her present level, it served a useful purpose. 

Unable themselves to cope with the revolt, the Korean au- 
thorities called upon China for assistance. It was rendered with 
a precipitancy which smacked of preconcerted arrangement. The 
"timely notice" demanded by the Tientsin Convention to be 
given to Japan was of the briefest and most perfunctory charac- 
ter. Moreover, the curt announcement was accompanied by the 
statement that China had sent this aid to " the tributary coun- 
try." Japan would have been more than human if she had not 
taken up the gage thus carelessly thrown down. She also sent 
troops, and in doing so she acted clearly within the rights secured 
to her by covenant and by custom. ]S"o nation has greater in- 
terests in Korea to protect than she, and none has suffered more 
in the past under similar circumstances. To guard against a rep- 
etition of injury was merely the exercise of ordinary prudence. 
Besides, there has been no concealment of the fact that the Japan- 
ese Government perceived in these events an opportunity for the 
permanent amelioration of Korean affairs. An isolated agrarian 
revolt might have been easily suppressed ; the problem in this case 
was rather to extinguish the causes which had led to the constant 
recurrence of such revolts in Korea, and thereby to relieve that 
country of the necessity of calling upon either Japan or China for 
aid. This was the view of the case which the Japanese govern- 
ment frankly presented for China's consideration. They invited 
the Chinese government to join them in devising some plan 
whereby the administration of Korean affairs might be so im- 
proved as to place them upon a just and stable basis. They 
claimed no right that they did not concede equally to China ; all 
that they asked was a fair and equitable adjustment of difficulties 
which threatened the interests of both countries. China's answer 
was confined to a simple demand for the withdrawal of the Japan- 
ese troops. The revolt was- suppressed, she claimed, and there 
was no longer any necessity for the presence of foreign troops in 
Korea. The details of this negotiation, so characteristic of Chines© 
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diplomacy, would be ludicrous, were it not for the tragic con- 
sequences which have followed. The Chinese troops had hardly 
landed in Korea, certainly they had not fired a shot against the 
rebels, when apparently the promptitude of Japan in following 
China's example took the Chinese and their Korean abettors by 
surprise, and the rebellion was suppressed. Then came the de- 
mand for the withdrawal of the troops; and the iteration of that 
demand has been the sole reply which China has deigned to make 
to Japan's proposals. It is the only answer she has made to the 
powers which intervened in the interests of both parties to efEect 
an amicable adjustment of the differences between them. If at 
one time during the progress of the negotiations she seemed to 
yield to representations made in the interests of peace, the result 
has proved that it was merely to gain time to prepare for the con- 
flict which she considered inevitable, and which she apparently 
was determined to do nothing to avoid. 

Japan, if she had complied with that demand, would have 
stultified herself. Not only would there have been no assurance 
that the revolt which had been so miraculously suppressed would 
not have broken out again with a violence redoubled by the weak- 
ness which the Korean government had shown, but the cer- 
tainty would have remained that the same causes would have 
produced the same effects, and that again and again Japan would 
have been called upon to encounter the same risks with the same 
bootless results. Is it therefore a matter of surprise that she re- 
solved to reach the root of the difficulty, and to exterminate it 
once and for all, with China's assistance if possible, but, if not, 
by the exercise of the power which is of right hers as the one 
most vitally interested ? Her attitude may be summed up in a 
word. She has expressly disavowed any idea of territorial ag- 
grandizement, and she has no designs upon the independence of 
Korea. On the contrary, the consummation and the perpetua- 
tion of that independence are the very objects for which she is 
strifing. In retaining her troops in Korea — the point upon 
which most stress has been laid — she has not only kept within 
the strict letter of her rights as defined by her compact with 
China, but she has taken the most effective means of carrying 
out the spirit and the purpose of its obligations. In doing this 
she has been forced into a war which she has used every honor- 
ftble means to avoid. It would not be becoming in her friends to 
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anticipate the result of that war, but in view of all that has been 
asserted, this much may be said : that no fear of domestic revolu- 
tion or disturbance has forced her to this issue, and that she 
will use whatever advantage fortune may bring her with justice 
and moderation. 

D. W. SXEVEHS. 



MR. MARTIN: 

To WESTERN nations at least, the most interesting and 
significant question at issue in the " Chino- Japanese war in 
Korea" is the resultant " Progress " or "Extermination" of 
modem civilization in the " Hermit Kingdom " ; the crux of 
the present fight between the Tokio and Pekin governments. 
Especially is it of interest to all Americans, for to the United 
States is due the credit of having " opened np " to the world the 
"Land of the Morning Calm," as, indeed, they formally "opened 
up " Japan. 

The entire world must be fully awake to the fact that the 
success of Japan in Korea means reform and progress — governmen- 
tal, social, and commercial — ^in that unhappy country, measures 
already introduced and urged by the Japanese, but rendered 
almost failures both by the inertia and lack of public spirit in the 
natives, and a more or less active opposition on the part of China. 
The success of the Chinese means the forcing back of the 
Koreans to Oriental sluggishness, superstition, ignorance, and 
anti-foreign sentiment and methods. It is a conflict between 
modern civilization, as represented by Japan ; and barbarism, or 
a hopelessly antiquated civilization, by China. The one is up- 
holding the "laws of nations " ; the other maintains to the bitter 
end its imperious ideas of vassal states. That knowledge should 
command certain sympathy, it would seem, for our little friends 
from the " Land of Gentle Manners," as Sir Edwin Arnold calls 
Japan. 

It is difficult to define the exact nature of this quarrel. Both 
nations have for a long time claimed a suzerainty in Korea. 
It has been acknowledged to both by the continual payment of 
tribute, an excess, however, to China. Of late years this tribute 
has ceased, and the independence of the peninsula has been practi- 
cally acknowledged by the toleration of her treaties with foreign 
nations and the sending abroad and receiving at Seoul of diplo- 
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matic envoys. China has been making repeated efforts to change 
all this by protests at the Korean court, by efforts to re-establish 
the annual tribute to herself, and, finally, by placing a definite 
espionage over its monarch and his advisers in the person of a 
" resident," or virtual ofiicial reporter. Japan never yielded to 
China, even in the times of its existence, the right of these 
exactions — exactions sh.e herself claimed and received hundreds 
of years ago — and has silently, but none the less fervently, 
yearned for conditions that would enable her to defiantly forbid 
them. She now feels herself in such readiness ; it is the popular 
desire of the government and of the people, the enthusiastic de- 
mand of men and officers anxious to demonstrate, not entirely in 
a selfish way, their entire fitness to handle the empire's modern 
army and navy, whose tactics they have " at their fingers' ends," 
so to speak. 

The universal service system used on the European continent 
is that on which the Japanese army is organized. Its men are 
well trained and full of that esprit so essential to the soldier. 
But they are not hardy, a result of the immoral practices of the 
country, and enter service in a more or less weakened condition, 
while their small stature is prejudicial to Western minds. They 
are, as a result of this physical reduction, however, agile and 
active, and might be likened to the Chinamen as athletes to 
giants. That these qualities are universal enough to be regarded 
as trifling was evidenced some years since by a prominent mem- 
ber of the Japanese Legation in Washington when witnessing 
the expert climbing of our cadets at Annapolis. His indifferent 
criticism was, " We have monkeys in our land that could do 
better." The Japanese fleet is now almost too well known to speak 
of. Her ships of war, of which there are about fifty modern steam 
vessels, are seen in every port in the world, and many of them 
rank among the fastest. Many foreigners are among its officers, 
and her affection for and sympathy with us were shown as usual in 
the selection of an American as the first foreigner to command 
one of her squadrons. Her coffeirs are sufficiently well filled for 
present needs, while her credit abroad is good. 

Opposed to her the Chinese army is also well drilled and 
trained and composed of marvelous marksmen, whether with 
bow or rifle. Time and again I have seen wonderful target prac- 
tice by her mounted archers : riding at headlong gallop they 
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would rarely fail to hit a small ball lying on the ground; and the 
accuracy of their men with the native rifle, which has neither 
stock nor sight, hence no shoulder-aim, but which rests on the 
hip to be discharged and is lighted by a fuse, is most extraor- 
dinary. Where such personal skill exists, the mixture of ancient 
and modern equipment in its army can scarcely be deplored as 
creating an inefficiency. 

During the war of 1843, a typical Chinaman, in command of 
a Chinese war junk, boarded one of the British gunboats before 
hostilities began and asked to see the captain. On meeting that 
officer the Chinese commander proceeded to remark that he, 
himself, was a " good fien " of the British captain and he had 
no doubt that the latter was also a " good flen" to him. Under 
these circumstances he made the proposition that since it was 
evidently undesirable that one " good flen " should injure another 
" good flen," when the impending attack began each captain 
should have his guns loaded with "fire-physic" only, and "no 
balls." This, he insisted, would make "plenty fire, plenty 
smoke, plenty noise," and the incidental advantages would be 
obvious and mutual. There is also a ludicrous, and probably 
authentic, story of the make-believe man-of-war, with a funnel 
and smoke, but no engines — constructed by the Chinese on one 
of the rivers of which the British were trying to force the passage, 
intended, without doubt, as a ruse to alarm the smaller foreign 
craft, and to deter it from passing up a stream, in the upper 
waters of which so formidable an antagonist awaited them. 

The political atmosphere of China is so rarely disturbed by 
any break in its conditions or demands from " abroad," the two 
methods above cited fully illustrating the general lack of serious 
contemplation of any casus belli, that, as in the recent case with 
the Japanese, her enemies come upon her in the night season to 
find her " lamps untrimmed." This inertia has been ascribed to 
all sorts of causes. Official debauchery and corruption running 
rife over land and sea, misappropriation of millions voted by the 
throne for the army and navy budgets, an unquenchable conceit 
and overestimate of their own military and naval capacities — all 
have been urged as reasons for the lethargic condition of this 
mass of much despised civilization. These conclusions of a 
speculative, often uninformed, and usually prejudiced world at 
large as to their innocuous desuetude are not wholly correct. 
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The Chinese are a superlatively peaceable nation, else by what 
force are these vast masses of human beings kept from flying at 
each other's throats and indulging in the luxury of mutual ex- 
termination ? Her millions teem. The density of population 
and the tangled community of interests would, it would seem, 
lead to ever-recurring quarrels and strife, in this land of too many 
provinces, too many prefectures, too many districts, too many 
villages, too many families, too many persons. Wherever there 
is a sufficient expanse of water, her warriors may be found on 
large squadrons of junks; wherever there are mountains, millions 
burrow their way into defiles and recesses, troops armed with 
shield and spear, bow and arrow. She is not asleep. A few 
hours' outing will show one squads of soldiers armed with Rem- 
ington breech-loaders, match-lock men, and trim steam gunboats 
mounting Krupp breech-loading cannon. A night's repose at 
the wayside inn or temple will be broken at early dawn by the 
rattle of musketry or the roar of cannon at their target practice, 
lam sure that no conditions of non-readiness have influenced 
her in the seeming apathy or hesitation as recently manifested. 
Their ideal warrior is not ours. But then is she not to us a land 
of contrarieties ? In educating her officers she encourages per- 
sonal prowess and skill rather than any instruction in military 
tactics or manoeuvring or in any of the requisites of a strategist, 
and little attention is paid engineering, fortifications, or even 
letters in general. To the eyes of a westerner the sight of long 
lines of warriors in petticoats is not a reassuring one. And an 
umbrella or two and frequent fans up and down the ranks are 
not conducive to a conviction of soldierly vigor. The character 
for" brave" always found written on the backs of their uniforms 
instils a doubt by its assertion, though it was an unkind witticism 
of some writer that it " was placed on the back because there 
an enemy would see it oftenest." But their overwhelming num- 
bers and the tough fiber of the troops are facts offsetting the 
brilliant but less solid qualities of the Japanese. 

The central figures of the war are, of course, H. E. Li Hung 
Chang and Count Hirobumi Ito — Prime Ministers of their respec- 
tive countries, and men, I do not hesitate to say, well matched in 
cleverness, versatility, and shrewdness, though the former is by 
nature and experience a thorough commander, while Count Ito is 
purely the veteran politician and diplomatist without military 
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record. The two noblemen are personal friends, and H. E. Li 
was probably influenced in his tardy war action by a hope of main- 
taining peace through diplomatic and personal efEorts with Count 
Ito. They have both run serious risks owing to their suspected 
leaning to foreigners, and in the case of H. E. of China narrowly 
escaped the fate of a mighty Chinese mandarin many years ago, 
who was degraded to the ranks for his " knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with Barbarians," as we are contemptuously called. 
Yet the highest honors of these two men are in great part due 
to the results of their unaltering faith in the value of foreign 
policy, of foreign principles of progress, and of foreign arms. 

Korea, the cock-pit, is a poor struggling, strutting little 
kingdom with vaulting ambition and empty treasuries. Its long 
arm stretches out into the sea as if imploring protection from the 
grasping nations behind it. 

China's exactions, Eussia's ambitions. Great Britain's objec- 
tions, are all old stories to the public. It is certain that the last 
two great powers are watching developments with jealous eyes, 
for the seaports of Korea are to each much coveted prizes. Eussia 
is impatient to secure on her seaboard a desirable terminus for 
the great " Trans-Siberian Eailway," instead of that now contem- 
plated at Vladivostock, a port closed by ice four months of the 
year, and she is prepared to go to every extent to prevent any in- 
terference by Great Britain or any other power, if such interfer- 
ence conflicts with her interests. I am not sure that she has not 
stirred up the present strife that she miglit fish to her own ad- 
vantage in troubled waters. England dreads any territorial ag- 
grandizement for Russia, the probable result of a continued 
struggle, and I believe her already indirect effort to bring the 
war to a close will be followed up by earnest endeavors to induce 
the United States or Germany to arbitrate. Japan undoubtedly 
has her eyes on Korean territory, though her war-cry is " re- 
form." Success now means a foothold there, and she will take 
it and as much more as she can get. Korea's safety seems to 
lie in her own weakness and the jealousies of great powers. 

HOVTAKD MARTIIT. 



